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- | PLitevaryn Companion. | 
0 
I. Te pS . — emg ose yee o~ 
i “We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if we can 
be numbered among the writers who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 

is 
d NO. 5. SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1821. Vou. L 

ee ne epee a oe ere one pose eee rane Sa ee meee 
1s | 
is THE BODOACH GLAS, OR MAC-IVOR’S WARNING. | 
d | 
- A POEM. ‘ 
in BY OLIVER WAIT, A. M. 
- 
e We are at a loss to what circumstance we ought to attribute the little notice 
d which this excellent poem has received, unless to the very indifferent dress in which 
e it appears; for we must confess that it has more the appearance of a child’s school- 
e book, at first sight, than any thing else: but if sweetness and sensibility of language 

—beauty and happiness of thought—facility of expression, aud a soft and engaging 





strain, that takes up and carries the mind along, as it were, in a soothing and dreamy 
trance, havein them any of the attractions of poetry, then this production must stand 
high in its ranks. 

The story is to be found in the novel of Waverly. The heroofitis Fergus Mac-Ivor, 
the chief of a Scottish clan. One of his ancestors, as it appears from the introduc- 
tion to the poem, had, in a quarrel which he had with one Stalbert Hall, the captain 


of a band of Lowlanders, respecting some booty which they bad jointly acquired, 

slain the latter on their return through the Cheviots; and since that time ** his spirit ' 

has been said to cross the chief of the clan of Ivor when any great disaster was im- | 
; 


pending, and especially before approaching death.”  Bodoach Glas” is only ano- / 
ther name for ‘* Grey Spectre,” which was that by which the spirit was known. 

The scene is laid at the time Prince Charles Edward Stuart, the son of James III., 
the pretender to the crown of England, made a descent upon Scotland, and com- 
mences with a lay from an aged bard who is placed among an assembly of chiefs at 
Lochiel’s board, (who is, also, the head of a large clan,) and awakes them, by his ‘| 
sone, to warlike ardour and a thirst for achievement. ) 

After this appeal to the feelings, which is written with great beauty and spiritof ® 
language, the hero of the piece is introduced. ‘ 





And one there was, amid that patriot band, 
To whom that warrior note was wild and new, 
7 Of maiden shield, as yet his youthful hand iH 
; In war’s array the cutlass never drew, 
But with his ripening years the knowledge grew 
Of all the wrongs of Stuart's bapless line, 
And long with loyalty as firm as true, 
His hope had pictur’d prospects more benign, 
When for an injur’d prince he. might in armor shine. 


Till now, secluded on his mountains wild, 
A life retir’d the youthful chieftain led, 
Song or the chace his vacant hours beguil'd, 
Or where the cliff rear’d high its rocky bead, 
Alone the tale of other times he read; 
Where high achievements fix'd his steadfast sou), 
Of chiefs heroic, who for freedom bled ; 
; Of bugle’s note and war-drum’s swelling roll, 
Till splendid dreams of power and fame defied control. 


An only sister shar’d his social hours, 
And when, returning from the chace at eve, 
He sought the summit of his lofty towers, 
For magic song would a Flora weave ; 
Such lay as sorrow might forget to grieve, 
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And melancholy’s self delight to hear, 
And oft his work would laboring peasant leave 
When her sweet accents met his listening ear, 
The witchery of her song in solitude to hear. 


And early love had taught his heart to feel 
The purest bliss that Heaven on earth bestows, 
A flame so pure as never need conceal 
The warmest wish that in the bosom glows ; 
Suc§ love as jealousy nor changing knows ; 
From Ivor’s boyish days the passion grew, 
Nor doubt perplex’d, nor chilling coldness froze 
And never hopeless sigh his bosom drew, 
For lvor was sincere, and Isabella true. 


His was each joy a chieftain’s heart could know 
The generous temper and the liberal hand, 
And native valor taught his heart to glow ; 
When round him throng’d in arms his mountain band 
His smile their pleasure, and his look command ; 
Although he never yet had heard the yell 
Of warfare sound ; for in his native land 
Till now had all been peace ; along the dell, 
Rung for the chace alone the deep-ton’d bugle’s swell 


Thus pass’d his youthful day, and mild content 
Still brighten’d every hour that onward came ; 
And if at times his tranquil brow was bent, 
Or on his cheek burn’d indignation’s flame, 
it was when Flora’s pensive song would frame 
The tale of injur’d worth in other days ; 
Or when some war-worn veteran told the fame 
Of Stuart’s line ; and then his steadfast gaze, 
Deep fix’d, and stern, betray’d his furious passion’s blaze 


And now his warrior fire, so long conceal’d, 
Rag’'d in his boiling bosom fierce and high ; 
And martial thought, and feeling, all reveal'd, 
Lowr’d on his brow and lightened in his eye ; 
There might discrimination’s glance espy, 
The sure presage of future high renown ; 
Resolv’d alike, when hours of peril nigh, 
And sharpest dangers lowr’d in fearful frown, 
Or hope’s delusive hand his path with flowers had strown 


From hence farewell the pleasures of the chase, 
For sterner object now engross'd his mind 
Expected honors lure to glory’s race, 
And song, and feast, and love, are all resign’d, 
His standard floats already on the wind ; 
In arms assemble fast, his clansmen true, 
Prompt at his call, their homes they leave behind. 
As fierce a band as ever sabre drew, 
Who never yet, dismay’d, from foeman’s forces flew. 


And sad, when Ivor's parting hour drew nigh 
Was every bosom des'in’d to remain ; 

The tear was big in Isabella’s eye, 
And scarce could Flora’s soul her grief restrain , 
At parting hour, alas! how hard to rein 

The swelling passion of the feeling breast ; 
When fond affection throbs in every vein, 

And memory loves on former scenes to rest, 

And lean upon the friend that former days has blest 


Before his departure, however, and after the parting feast was over, the bard 
's again introduced, and in the presence of Mac-Ivor strikes his harp to the fearful 
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his fears to the winds. 
pitch tents in sight of Stuart’s army. 
first accosted by the spirit. The description of the scene is beautiful. 
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song of ‘ Chaistel’s phantom.” This gives great disgust to Mac-Ivor, as it also 
brings a melancholy over all the guests; but he at length arouses himself and gives 
The next day they set out on their march; and at evening 
In the evening Mac Ivor walks abroad, and is 


The village bell had rung the midnight hour, 
No noise disturb’d the quiet of the scene ; 

Fair in the moonlight shone the distant tower, 
With hollow dell and darksome grove between ; 
Now more distinctly on the village green, 

Hush'd in the deepest silence of repose, » 

In guarded line the whitening tents were séen, 

And dimly thro’ the umber’d shadows close 

Surmounting all the scene the village spires arose. 


That scene was such as contemplation loves, 
When from the world retir’d, the musing soul, 
O’er stream and vale, and lawn and mountain roves ; 


Or seeks, deep wrapt in thought, the unconscious stro!! 


Along the shore where ocean’s billows roll ; 
And counts with vacant gaze each foamy crest, 
That verges on awhile without control, 
Until the swell from ocean’s mighty breast, 
Heaves the light moon-gilt spray upon the beach to rest. 


Yet no such soothing sadness Ivor knew, 
The hectic fever of his cheek grew high ; 

And troubled thoughts across his fancy flew, 
His brow was damp, and redden’d was his eye, 
And fears unusual though he knew not why, 

In trembling terrors pass across his frame, 
As dreams of home along his memory fly; 

And plighted love, with Isabella’s name, 

Mix’d with distracting doubt, in horrid visions came. 


There is, in firmest souls by taste refin'd, 
When the nerve sickens and the heart is void, 
A dark and dreary tempest of the mind, 
When scarcely throbs the pulse, and unemploy’d, 
Each generous feeling wasted unenjoy’d, 
Passes in listless languor dull away ; 
When with the passing views and objects cloy’d, 
The soul selects those visions dark that stray, 
Laden with fancied ills, and bows beneath their sway. 


Thus Ivor thought, and strove, but all in vain, 
To shake the crowding terrors from his breast ; 
The sickly phantoms of his feverish brain, 
Again returning, all his soul distrest ; 
And still his heart by chilling fears opprest, 
A wild and tremulous pulsation gave ; 
And every trembling fibre, ill at rest, 
Mann’d with new force, strove all in vain to brave, 
The short and fearful throbs, that yielding nature gave. 


But pangs there are which mortals seldom know, 
Which scarely human fortitude may name ; 
When every shattered nerve receives the blow, 

Nor can perception tell from whence it came ; 
But writ in characters of living flame, 
The fearful warning burns within the breast ; 
Nor time can e’er erase, nor courage tame, 
The darksome dictates of the viewless guest, 
Ner penitence nor prayer dislodge the fiend unblest. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE REFLECTOR. 
NO. I. SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1821. 


Varium opus est. 


It is a design that admits varicty 


To commence any work requires but 
little resolution or genius; but to con- 
tinue it to its completion is a task in 
which none, but a mind accustomed to 
surmount unexpected obstacles, will 
persevere. 

The mariner, who delights in the 
pleasures of his voyage, while his canvass 
is filled with prosperous gales, will 
shrink from the horrors of a tempest and 
wish himself on shore. The emigrant, 
who thinks of nothing but the happiness 
and fertility of the “ undiscovered coun- 
try” whither he is travelling, will sigh at 
the inconveniences of the wilderness 
and wish himself back to the land of his 
fathers. How often does the sun, which 
sits in splendor become obscured in its 
course and set in darkness and storms ? 

So it is with any plan which the human 
mind can form. In almost any under- 
taking, our belief of its practicability is 
too apt to be regulated by our desire of 
its accomplishment; and thus we are 
deccived until the discovery of our mis- 
take forces upon us this truth, that we 
ought always to calculate the interme- 
diate difficulties to be encountered ; and 
then we can cither abandon our design 
as hopeless, or commencing it with a 
full knowledge of its perplexities, be able 
to meet every emergency with firmness, 
and proceed undismayed by those oc- 
currences which an inconsiderate be- 
ginning would have rendered very em- 
barrassing, perhaps ruinous. 

Whether these reflections have had 
their proper influence upon my agree- 
ment with the editor of the Literary 
Companion, is a matter yet lodged in 
future time.. Should I fulfil my promise 
I shall write an essay for his paper once 


in each fortnight through the ensuing 
year. Should I fail to do this, it will not 
be for want of proper deliberation before 
the promise was made, but from the 
occurrence of circumstances, which the 
strictest caution cannot avoid, nor the 
most assiduous industry control. 

Those will be disappointed, who read 
the numbers of the Reflector with the 
hope of finding ridicule or satire em- 
ployed against the dignity of virtue, or 
for the aspersion of private character. I 
write not to gratify either malice or 
envy. Those, who search for scandal 
or for flattery, must seek it where it can 
be found, and not ask it from me as the 
condition of their approbation. TU will 
not nourish the viper, lest I perish by its 
sting. 

It shall be my invariable object to 
present to my readers such subjects of 
reflection as shall make them no worse, 
if they are made no wiser or better. If 
I can do no good I shall be careful to do 
no harm; I shall endeavor to give energy 
and action to those principles of morality, 
on which the happiness and safety of 
society depend; and for this purpose I 
shall give my numbers as much variety 
aspossible. History, Biography, Poetry, 
and Philosophy will present a sufficient 
resource for the exhibition of character, 
and the illustration of principles without 
dragging into notice the failings of an 
individual, or breaking in upon the sa- 
credness of domestic life. I leave to 
others whatever pleasure they can de- 
rive from embittering private feeling or 
disturbing domestic tranquility by any 
unnecessary exposure of existing impro- 
prieties. The reputation of doing mis- 
chief is no desirable acquisition. My 
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yemarks, therefore, upon the various 
modes of life, will be general, with as 
little personal allusion as possibile. 

I am considerably advanced im years, 
have seen much of the world, and felt 
many ofits sorrows. I have seen many 
ef the paths which lead to ruin, and know 
the artifices to which folly resorts, and 
the allurements, whichcrime assumes, to 
entice their victim to destruction. I 
hope I shall be able to present such 
means of escape, that some will see the 
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despair, to which they are hastening, and 
listen no Iénger to the charm of the 
Syren. Youth is ardent and thoughtless, 
but will sometimes attend to the voice of 
experience’ 

Such ate the feelings, with which I 
begin these essays, and with whatever 
neglect they may pass away, I shall be 
satisfied if the, sentiments, which they 
contain, escape the censure of the just 
and good. 


THE LUSTRUM. 


NO. V. 
The case of the Maidens. 





10th July, 
It is a matter which causes me much 

concern of mind, when I, who am an un- 
married man, reflect upon the very small 
share which I have had of the solid joys 
which are incident to this life. In what- 
ever light it may be thought that I shall 
regard the petition of a certain portion 
of the virgins of this city, as lately made 
known to the public in this paper, I shall 
consider it in a serious manner, and en- 
deavor to ascertain the causes which 
have reduced them to that situation of 
which they so loudly complain. WhenI 
look into society, and see the very little 
portion of substantial pleasure which is 
derived from any other source than that 
of the married state, I cannot but wonder 
that there are any, who are in a situation 
to enter into that condition, who prefer a 
single life; and blush for myself that I 
have been so indifferent to my own com- 
fort, and unmindful of the duty which, 
as an individual, I owe to society, and as 
composing one of the family of the Old- 
boys, I owe to their race, as to remain to 
this day a bachelor: and were it not for 
the consolation which I derive in this 
latter reflection, from the sight of my 
brother’s two children, who were left by 
him, at his decease, to be brought up un- 
der my care, I cannot say what I should 





not be tempted to do, in extenuation of 
my offence, even at this late period of my 
life. But, as it is, I shall endeavor that 
my voice shall not be unavailing against 
the more vigorous part of the fraternity : 
and shall set them before the world in the 
light they deserve to be placed in, and 
teach them that duty they seem so little 
willing to comprehend. These gentle- 
men will give me leave to tell them, that 
1 look upon them as no better than drones 
in the hive of society ; and think it, there- 
fore, a right, which all have the liberty 
of exercising, to give them a sting as they 
goby. What pleasures, let me ask them, 
do they propose to themselves from the 
life which they have selected? What en- 
joyments do they pretend to have but in 
common with the herds in the field? Be- 
sides that of their reason, I must confess 
that I am at a loss to discover any; and 
believe that I may venture to affirm that, 
with the exception of some matters which 
are of too refined a nature to be intro- 
duced here, to indulge with them in the 
gratifications of eating, drinking, and 
sleeping, constitutes the summit of their 
joys, and is, as Young stiles it, their 
‘“‘wish refined.” What then, do they 
know of the virtues and intellectual plea- 
sures of life? What know of the sa- 
cred and fond affections and feelings, 
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which grow out of the conjugal state? 
—the relations of lusband and wife—of 
perent and child? To what aim are their 
actions directed, and what good do they 
propose to the world by their life and ex- 
ample? I chiefly observe upon these 
things, because I know that it is ona 
comparative regard of the happiness 
which is incident to each state of life, 
that the greater part of the society of 
these gentlemen pretend to defend them- 
selves; and set at defiance, by their con- 
duct, the duty which they owe to the 
community, as well as the first dictates 
of their Creator. 

When I look about in the world, I 
cannot but attribute a life of celibacy, 
which so many of my own sex lead, to 
the irregularities of early life, and a want 
of care in the culture of the mind, which 
grows up in a looseness of thought that 
causes a distaste for any other pleasures 
or enjoyuients than those of an unsub- 
stantial and transient nature, or whose 
effect may be, to give an immediate im- 
pulse to the feelings. It is for this rea- 
son, that in cities where so many doors 
are open to indulgence, that we find a 
larger share of unmarried men than in the 
country, where the incitements to dis- 
sipation are fewer. The mind in this 
manner becomes vitiated, and losing a 
relish for the more rational and solid joys 
of life, we resort to such gratifications 
as are in themselvess trivial, for that 
ease of mind and happiness which is alone 
to be looked for in domestic life. 

But, because I have said so much of 
the bachelors, I shall here take occasion 
to observe somewhat upon the maidens; 
and to lay the neglect which, in many 
cases, they are induced to iinpute to the 
former, to the conduct of themselves. It 
cannot be mistaken but that I here allude 
to the jilts, the prudes, and the coquettes, 
who, by their conduct, do much more in- 
jury to the sex than they imagine; not 
to mention many virgins of forward years, 
who are 80 amorous in their natures, and 


bent upon getting young husbands, thal 
they will listen to the addresses of none 
but such as they can assimilate in their 
minds to Adonis or Ganymedes; or, as 
Corneille expresses it, who think that 

———la jeunesse est d' un si grand usage 

Qu agant a prendre maitre, il le faut du bel- 

age. 

With all such, therefore, of the sister- 
hood, I shall not concern myself; but 
leave them to reap the fruits of their own 
behaviour. I know, at this time, two 
well meaning and worthy men, who had 
in their youths as strong an inclination 
to enter into the married state as can 
possibly be entertained; the one of whom 
was so disgusted with the conduct of a 
prude, and the other with that of a co- 
quette, of whom it was their lot to be 
enamoured, that they contracted an aver- 
sion for the sex, which they have never 
been able to get over to thisday. This, 
however, shall not avail that class of de- 
linquents who have no such excuse te 
shelter themselves under; but have the 
effrontery to plead a mere right of choice 
in the life they may lead, in justification 


. of their conduct. With such I shall make 


open warfare, and expose them to the 
world as the fit objects of their censure ; 
nor shall I be deterred in so doing by any 
associations or public meetings of them ; 
but continue in my course until they 
evince by their conduct a change of dis- 
position, and a desire to return to that 
duty which they now so entirely disre- 
gard. But, as I would not wish to expend 
my ammunition in vain, I shall not, as 
yet, be profuse of it, but wait until the 
meeting of the legislature, when, with 
their co-operation, I shall hope to bring 
about such a change as shall benefit so- 
ciety, relieve the maidens, and add, in 
no inconsiderable degree to my own 
fame. In the mean time, if any shall be 
desirous of making an amicable recon- 
ciliation, they are at liberty so to do by 
sending in their plans and proposals for 
that purpose, subject, nevertheless, to 
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sutch revision and alteration as I may 
think proper. 

Since I am on the subject of marriage, 
I cannot resist the pleasure of inserting 
the following beautiful verses out of 
Milton, on that subject ; and shall leave 
them as a lecture to those who think 
themselves so sagacions in the choice 
which they have made in life, that they 
discard the best way to the virtuous 
enjoyment of it, and disregard the ex- 
ample of the wisest and best men of this 
age, and of antiquity :— 
Hail, wedded love! mysterious law! true 

source 

Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In paradise, of all things common else. 


By thee adult’rous love was driven from 
man 
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Among the bestial herds to range ; by thee, 

Founded iu reason, loyal, just, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, son, and brother, first were 
known. 

Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets, 

Whose bed is undefiled and chaste pro- 
nounc’d, 

Present or past, as saints or patriarchs us'd. 

Here love his golden shafts employs ; here 
lights 

His constant lamp, and waves his purple 
wings: * 

Reigns here, and revels not in the bought 
smile 

Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unindear’d. 

Casual, fruition ; nor in court amours, 

Mix’d davee, or wanton mask, or midnight 
ball, 

Or serenade, which the starv’d lover sings 

To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain. 


—————— 





——I have received aletter signed Evander, and dated froma village in Seneca County; by 
which I perceive that my fame has already extended to the distance of more than three 
hundred miles from this place. He appears by his letter to be a foreigner, and informs 
me of a character which is altogether new to him, which is that of a jilt, the wife 
of a tavern keeper there, who exerts the qualities incident to that class of her sex, 
as a business; and mentions to me that there are several strangers, among whom, from 
the earnestness with which he writes, I should be inclined to rank himself, upon whom 
she has exercised her dexterity so successfully as to detain them for a wcek or more at a 
very extravagant rate of board.—All that I can say to this gentleman is, that my jurisdic. 
tion does not extend to that limit; and that I can only publish his information to the 
world, that all who may be travelling that way may have the benefit of it, and be enabled 
te avoid the dangers of this Charybdis. 

NOTICE.—No bloods or dandies are to race with Mr. Niblo’s Sociable, unless with the 
true tandem establishment; and in all such cases the Duke of Zeven Wonden is to be 
allowed to take the lead 


CASTLE RUINS. 


(Concluded from page 42.) 
iE 
CHAPTER III. 


Lord Ruleffor some momentsremained mortals could boast of, and armed in 


motionless and breathless with astonish- 
ment. Yet no particle of fear disturbed 
him; his resolution was fixed never to 
leave this place of wonders until he had 
unravelled the net of mysteries which 
perplexed him. A human arm he feared 
net; experience had taught him that his 
strength was far greater than common 


heavy steel he was prepared to encoun- 
ter any thing in the shape of man. As 
for supernatural agents he feared them 
not ; though superstitious, as it was natu- 
ral for one to be in the dark age in which 
he lived, he knew they could not injure 
him. His blood had been shed in the 
cause of his God, and he bore in his bo- 
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som areli¢ of the blessed cross, which 
would render harmless and ineffectual 
the magician’s charm. 

For some moments he knew not in 
what direction to proceed: he resolved 
to leave this apartment, and to search in 
those below, from whence the sound 
might have issued: as he cautiously pas- 
sed through the long corridor, feeling his 
way with his sword’s point, a shriek so 
shrill and loud he heard but just before 
him, that it seemed to rend the castle 
walls; he sprang forward with his drawn 
sword, but no one was near him, and 
every sound was hushed. Lord Rulef 
muttered a short prayer, crossed himself, 
and proceeded at some distance before 
he beheld what appeared to be three ta- 
pers burning on the floor. With silent 
and cautious steps he endeavoured to 
approach them. Suddenly they moved 
forward; he heard the heavy clankings 
of a chain, and a female voice cried, 
‘- Lord Rulef save your % It was 
a well known voice. It was interrupted 
by a scornful and malignant laugh: he 
hurried forward, but the lights moved 
rapidly before him. Again he heard the 
ery, ** Lord Rulef, oh! save me!” With 
increased speed he pursued the lights ; 
they retreated fast before him, and he 
found himself, in the court of the castle, 
in solitude and darkness. He entered at 
another part of the castle, and again he 
beheld a flame on the floor moving swift- 
ly before him. He kept his eye rivetted 
on the light, and pursued through many 
apartments and galleries; at one time he 
would almost approach it, and then it 
would move forward with the rapidity of 
a meteor. After leading him down many 
flights of stairs into the subterranean gal- 
leries of the castle, itstopt. Lord Rulef 
extended his arm to clasp it, and it sunk 
in the ground. 

Overcome with fatigue he stopt. With 
his sword he felt along the ground. The 
light had decoyed him to a piace of dan- 
ger: had he moved but one step for- 





ward, he would have been plunged in the 
deep chasm which yawned beneath his 
feet. He cautiously approached to gaze 
down the fearful gulph: its bottom was 
covered with many moving lights. Af- 
ter many endeavors, he raised a heavy 
fragment of rock which lay near, and 
dropt it into the deepchasm. He heard 
its sound as it grated the sides of the 
chasm in its descent; he heard its dread- 
ful crash as it extinguished many of the 
lights; he heard the agonising groans of 
death mingled with bitter execrations, 
which issued from the deep pit. 

Again he heard his name. It was his 
father calling on his son for protection : 
it cried again and again, ‘‘ your father 
calls!” ** I come, I come,” he exclaim- 
ed, and was about to precipitate himself 
info the cavern; when, on his right, a 
voice, which he knew to be lady Adela’s, 
stopt his mad design. Distracted with 
doubt, for a moment he hesitated, and 
then rushed to the protection of his Ade- 
la. The sound of steps moving before him 
gradually receded, and he was again in 
silent darkness. A strong current of air 
sweeping through the passage, and the 
roaring of the surge, convinced him he 
must be near some outlet: he proceeded 
forward, and found himself far beneath 
the castle, on a precipice that overlooked 
the troubled ocean. The cold wind 
whistled past him, and its moaning, me- 
lancholy sound accorded well with the 
feelings which oppressed him. 

Ashe gazed down the precipice the sound 
of voices met his ear; he searched every 
where to find some way to descend the 
dangerous steep. At length, by a flight 
of steps hewn out of the rock, he descend- 
ed the dangerous steep, and reached the 
mouth of a cavern: before him, at a 
great distance, he beheld a blazing fire, 
and men, some lying on the ground, and 
others with drawn swords in their hands; 
Lord Rulef, on approaching near them, 
was convinced that he was at the bot- 
tom of that deep chasm, into which the 
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attempt had been made to plunge him: 
on one side of the fire, which burnt on the 
ground, lay the huge fragment of rock, 
and the mangled remains of those who 
had been crushed by its fall. At a little 
distance he beheld, with mingled rage 
and horror, his father, mother, and cou- 
sin Adela, chained to a rock, guarded 
by savage-looking men, armed from top 
to toe, a girdle tied round their waists, 
from which were suspended by a rope 
those small lamps which had caused him 
to suppose he had to deal with superna- 
tural agency. One of them, clad in 
black armour, kept watch while the others 
slept. At length, after closely examin- 
ing the fetters which bound his prison- 
ers, he lay down by the side of his com- 
panions. Lord Rulef, after waiting long, 
approached him, and loosened from his 
girdle the keys with which he had locked 
the chains of his prisoners; then with a 
palpitating heart and silent step, he freed 
his friends from their captivity. It re- 
quired his utmost endeavours to keep them 
silent; they clung to him as their pro- 
tector, and almost stifled him with their 
caresses. In silence they left the cavern, 
and ascended the rocky precipice. With 
hurried steps they passed through the 
castle. As they were seeking some 
means by which to cross the moat, a 
bugle sounded thrice. Lord Rulef knew 
the signal of his vassals who were to fol- 
low him; he raised his bugle to his lips, 


and the forests rang with the sound, which 
warned the vassals of the danger of their 
lord. They obeyed the call; horsemen 
and riders plunged into the moat, and in a 
moment stood beside their lord. As 
Lord Rulef called on them to follow him, 
he heard that scream which alarmed him 
on his first approach to the castle. This, 
his father now informed him, was the cry 
by which the black chief and Reginald, 
who was leagued with him, gave the 
alarm of danger to their companions. 

The moon, after long struggling 
through the clouds, burst forth in silvery 
splendour, and showed Lord Rulef and 
his vassals, their enemies standing at the 
mouth of their cavern. 

The contest was long and bloody: the 
black chief fell by the hand of Rulef, 
with many of his companions. The bo- 
dies of the slain banditti were cast into 
the sea: as Lord Rulef was raising from 
the ground one of his wounded soldiers, 
aman, who had been concealed behind 
a rock, suddenly darted on him, and en- 
deavoured to seize the assailant; but he 
sprang forward, and in a moment Regi- 
nald dashed himselfintothe sea. * * 

* * * * * * 

The castle was again put in order, 
and after magnificent preparations, the 
nuptial rites of Rulef and Adela were ce- 
lebrated, and revolving years still found 
them in their merited tranquillity and 
happiness. 


TO A FRIEND. 


Didst thou think, when life’s pathway seemed strewn o’er with flowers, 
That those bright, thornless roses could never decay? 

Didst thou think, when affection and joy wing’d the hours, 
That those blessings so valued could ne’er pass away ? 

Hast thou seen the flowers wither—those bright moments flee? 

If so, thou hast felt, and must still feel, like me! 


Did thy life, like the bark on an unruffled stream, 

Glide smoothly along, with Hope’s gay colours deck’d? 
Didst thou start in wild anguish, as if from a dream, 

When the tempest was near, that thy blessings has wreck’d? 
Did the world then appear a wide desert to thee ? 


Was there no ray of hope? thou hast felt then like me 
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Hast thou struggled with anguish, and strove to be gay, 
And mix’d in the world’s pleasing follies once more ? 
Hast thou not, from those scenes oftentimes stole away, 
Unseen, unsuspected, past days to deplore ? 
Dost thou dread that the world thy seul’s anguish should see? 
Dost thou scorn its cold pity ? thou feel’st then like me! 


.", The above beautiful lines are extracted from a volume of Poems, Moral and Sen- 


timental, written by Mrs. Harrier Muzzy. 


which will appear in our next number. 


We have received a notice of this work, 


THE PREDICTION. 


( Concluded.) 


The flash of pistols was the only light 
which disclosed this scene of horrors; but 
I saw enough to perceive our dragoons de- 
fending themselves with the courage of 
despair, and the Turks, who were intoxi- 
cated with opium, making dreadful havoc 
among them. At length not an Austrian 
remained standing, and the Turks, having 
taken quiet possession of their horses, and 
pillaged the dead and dying, were pro- 
ceeding to cut off the heads and to put 
them in bags which had been brought for 
that purpose. Meanwhile my situation, as 
may be supposed, was by no means an en- 
viable one ; we almost all of us in Zeck- 
ler’s regiment knew something of the 
Turkish language, and I could hear them 
encouraging each other to finish before any 
assistance could arrive, and not to leave a 
single ducat on the field ; adding that there 
ought to be 200 (they had, as it appears, 
received correct information.) As they 
were passing and repassing before me, and 
now and then discharging their pistols, a 
random ball struck my horse, which occa- 
sioned in him a convulsive motion that 


‘enabled me to get disengaged ; and imme- 


diately the idea of concealing myself 
among the reeds in the marsh presented it- 
self as the most practicable means of es- 
cape. Ihad seen it several times attempt- 

ed without success, but the firing had now 
nearly subsided, and the obscurity of the 
night contributed to inspire me with hope. 
The marsh was only 20 steps off, but there 
was the danger of getting bogged. I man- 
aged, however, to jump over men and 
horses, and overthrew more than one Turk, 
who, with outstretched arms endeavoured 
to seize me, or who madgéa cut at me with 
his sabre ; and my goéd fortune, aided, in 
some measure, bymore than usual agility, 
at last brought me*to the spot which seem- 
ed the only asylum. Thoughp to the knees 
in mud, | had proceeded about twenty steps 
among the reeds, when, exhaused by fa- 
tigue, I felt it impossible to go any further. 
I could still plainly distinguish voices, and 







heard some one exclaim in the Turkish 
language, an infidel has made his escape, 
he must be found: other voices replied, he 
cannot have escaped, it is impossible: he 
cannot be inthe marsh. I know not whe- 
ther the search after me was continued, 
but [heard nothing more, for the blood I 
had lost had rendered me so weak that I 
fainted, and the sun was high before I had 
recovered the use of my senses. The first 
thing which presented itself to my imagin- 
ation, was the prediction of the 20th Au- 
gust, and I thought with horror of the 
scenes | had been witness to im the night. 
As the summer evenings are cool in that 
country, | had put on a pelisse which had 
in some measure protected me, and I found 
that none of my wounds were dangerous. 
To the uproar and confusion of the night, 
had succeeded the most profound silence, 
interrupted only from time to time by the 
groans of dying horses; and I had every 
reason to suppose that the Turks, satis- 
fied with their booty, had retired to their 
eamp. I began to move then from my 
hiding-place, but it was an hour before I 
could disengage myself from the bog into 
which I had sunk up to my waist. Al- 
though a campaign against the Turks ren- 
ders one in a great measure insensible to 
the worst appearances of war, I felt some- 
thing like fear, alone as I was, and a secret 
horror as my eyes glanced over the field of 
battle; but how shall I express my dis- 
may at feeling myself seized by the arm, 
and at the sight of an Arnaut, at least six 
feet high, brandishing his drawn sabre 
over my head. He had probably returned 
to see if there was nothing more worth 
taking upon the field, and must have ob- 
served me as 1 was crawling out of the 
marsh. Never was hope more cruelly 
disappointed! Addressing myself to him 
in the Turkish language, “take my watch, 
my money, my uniform, said I, but spare 
my life; your head, also, replied he, is my 
property. He then proceeded to unbuckle 
the strap of my hussar cap, and to untie 
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mny cravat. I was entirely without arms, 
and incapable of defence, and I saw that 
the least motion I ventured to make he 
was ready to plunge his great cutlass in 
my bosom. But taking him round the 
waist, | supplicated him to have pity on 
me, telling him that if he would be satis- 
ied with making me his prisoner, he might 
expect a considerable ransom from my fa- 
mily, who were very well able to give it. 
1 should have to wait for it ‘oo long, was 
his reply, only be still and let me have a 
fair stroke, | must have your head. He 
then deliberately unpinned my shirt col- 
lar, notwithstanding t still kept my arms 
about him, to which he made no opposi- 
tion, relying, I suppose, on his personal 
strength, and on the sharpness of his sabre, 
or perhaps from some slight degree of pity, 
not sufficiently powerful, however, to 
counterbalance the prospect of making a 
ducat. 

As he was unpinning my collar I felt 
something hard at his side, which I found 
to be an iron hammer. Keep yourself qui- 
et, once more said the Arnaut: and these 
would no doubt have been the last words I 
ever should have heard, had not the idea 
occurred that I might possibly get posses- 
-ion of his hammer, which he seemed to 
have forgotten. While he took hold of my 
head by the hair in one hand, and was 
raising his drawn sabre in the other, disen- 
gaging myself from his grasp by a sudden 
effort, I snatched the iron hammer from 
his side, and struck him a violent blow on 
the face with it; the hammer was heavy 
and the blow well applied, and as he stag- 
gered backwards I gave him another and 
another, till his sabre dropt from his hand, 
and he fell prostrate. I now plunged the 
wretch’s own weapon into his body, and 
made the best of my way to our lines, 
guided by the glittering of the soldiers’ 
musquets, which I could plainly discern. 

As I entered the camp every one was 
ready to rnn from me as from a ghost, and 
I made the best of my way to my quarters. 
Here I was soon seized with a violent fe- 
ver, nor was it till at the end of six weeks, 
and by all the care and skill of the hospi- 
tal surgeons, that I was restored to health. 
I had no sooner joined the regiment again 
than the Bohemian appeared and brought 
me the basket of tokay ; and | learned, in 
speaking of her with different individuals, 
that during my absence serveral of her pre- 
dictions had been fulfilled, that she was 
now more consulted than ever, and that 
she had been enriched by several lega- 
cies. 

About this time, two christians from Ser- 
via, who had been employed in transport- 
ing the baggage of the Turkish army, hav- 


ing committed some offence, for which 
they had reason to think they would be 
severely punished, deserted and came over 
tous. They had no sooner seen our pro- 
phetess than they recognised her as having 
gone frequently in the night to the Turk- 
ish head quarters with an account, as it 
was supposed, of all our: motions But 
this appeared the more improbable, as this 
very woman had frequently rendered us 
similar services, and we had frequently ad- 
mired the address witlf which .she had ac- 

uitted herself pf the most perilous of un- 
Sertslieen. The two deserters, however, 
persisted in their assertion, and even de- 
clared that they had been present when 
she was describing to the enemy our po- 
sition, and encouraging them on to the at- 
tack. A Turkish cypher, they said, served 
her as a passport. The cypher was found 
on her, and, beinga sufficient proof of her 
guilt, she was condemned to death as a 
spy. 1 questioned her before she was car- 
ried te execution on her prediction of the 
20th of August, and she confessed to me, 
that by acting on both sides the part of a 
spy, which procured her double profit, 
rt had frequently learnt what was to 
be attempted by either party, and that per- 
sons who had consulted her on their horos- 
cope, had frequently discovered to her 
what she would otherwise have been ig- 
norant of; something, she said, she owed 
to chance. 

As to what regarded me particularly, she 
confessed, that she had marked me out to 
make an example of, in proof of her skill 
in divination; by fixing so long before 
hand upon the fatal day, she had gained 
time to inspire the Turks with confidence 
in her intelligence, and easily prevailed 
upon them to make an attack on the 20th 
of August ; her intercourse with the off- 
cers, to whom she made herself useful in 
various ways, rendered it easy for her to 
know when it would be my tour of duty, 
nor was it difficult for ber to contrive that 
it should be on that particular night, al- 
though there were two officers of the regi- 
ment, whose tour of duty preceded mine. 
To the first of these she took care to sell on 
the very day a few bottles of wine, drug- 
ged in such a manner as to occasion imme- 
diate illness ; and as the second was mount- 
ing his horse, she had — as if to 
furnish bim with some little article, he 
might have occasion for, and had contrived, 
unperceived, to thrust up the nostrils of his 
horse a ball of lighted touchwood. Hav- 
ing by these means occasioned the com- 
mand for the night to devolve upon me, 
she considered her prediction as fulfilled, 
and made sure of receiving the fifty du- 
cats. N, 
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GOSSIPIANA, NO. I. 


4 Frenchman's English. The following is a copy, literatim, of a card, issued by 
a French teacher of music, addressed to the English visitants of Paris :-— 

The Professor Giraud teaches French et Espagnol; besides the music and to 
play upon the fiddle: gentlemen who will desire to take lessons upon that, if please 
them, address to me an letter, me house street of Barras, Saint Gervais, number 
six, Paris. 


— 

Laura’s Dimple. Epigram on the infamous Judge Jeffries. 
Cupid near a cradle creeping, While brawling Jeffries mark’d with 
Saw an infant gently sleeping, blood 
With roses blushing on its cheek, His progress in the west, 
That seem’d a birth divine to speak. A noble knight before him stood, 
To ascertain if earth or heav’n, Whom thus the knave address’d :— 
To mortals this fair form had giv’n, ‘*How now, my lord, methinks | view 
He, that little urchin simple ! «A villain in thy face:” 


Touch’d her cheek—and left a dimple. ‘* In mine, my lord! I never knew 
‘It was a looking-glass.” 





Quick happened to be in company with a gentleman, whose father was a footman, 
when heraldry became the topic of conversation: the gentleman observed, * he 
had seen his arms on a baronet’s carriage of his name, and they must be related.” 
** No doubt,” said the wit, ‘your family, sir, is pretty extensive: your father’s 
arms must have been upon many carriages.” 


—_——— 


Mr. T. Sheridan was saying, that if he got into parliament, he would not stand 
upon principles as his father had done, to the ruin of his fortunes; but would stick 
a bill on his forghead, with this inscription, “‘ To be Let.” ‘* That’s very well of 
you,” said Mr. Sheridan, “ but you may as well be explicit at once Tom, and say, 
to be let unfurnished.” 


Mr. Sheridan being informed that a certain dramatic writer never laughed at the 
performance of “‘ The School for Scandal,” satirically exclaimed. “ It is surely 
very ungrateful in him ; fowl never refused to laugh at his tragedies.” 


Eee 


TO CUPID. 


Come little nursling! in my bosom warm 

Thy trembling hands, and plume thy dewy wings— 
Cried lovely Silvia—there, devoid of harm, 

Sly Cupid nestles, whilst the maiden sings— 


“ Poor little boy! how cold thou art!” and close 
Her tender arms the urchin fondly prest ; 
** How much I priz’d, when from a mossy rose 
“T snatch’d thee, drooping, wet, to my fond breast.’ 


Too thoughtless girl! incautious of his art: 
Whilst cheris’d Cupid on her bosom lies, 
There, to repay her, he transfix’d a dart, 
Whose rankling venom baffled art defies. 
June 24 s—~ 
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From the London Magazine of March 1821. 
TRADITIONAL LITERATURE. 
No. IV. 


TALE OF RICHARD FAULDER, MARINER. 


Tt was, I think, in the year seventeen 
hundred and thirty-three, that, one fine 
summer boueieg, ¥ sat on the summit of 
Rosefoster-cliff, gazing on the multitudes 
of waves which, swelled by the breeze, 
and whitened by the moonlight, undulated 
as far as the eye could reach. The many 
lights, gleaming from Allanbay, were ex- 
tinguished one , by one; the twinklings of 
remote Saint Bees glimmered fainter and 
fainter on the Solway ; while the villages 
and mansions on the Scotish coast, from 
Annand to Kirkcudbright, were perfectly 
silent and dark, as beseemed that devout 
and frugal people. As I sat and thought 
on the perils I had encountered and braved 
on the great deep, I observed alow dark 
mist arise from the middle of the Solway ; 
which, swelling out, suddenly came ars | 
huge and sable towards the Cumberlan 
shore. Nor was fear or fancy long in 
supplying this exhalation with sails, and 
penons, and the busy hum and murmur of 
mariners. As it approached the cliff on 
which I had seated myself, it was not 
without dismay, that I observed it become 
more dark, and assume more distinctly the 
shape of a barge witha shroud fora sail. 
It left the sea, and settled on the beach 
within sea-mark, maintaining still its form, 
and still sending forth the merry din of 
mariners. In a moment the vcices were 
changed from mirth to sorrow; and I 
heard a sound and outcry like the shriek 
of a ship’s company whom the sea is swal- 
lowing. The cloud dissolved away, and 
in its place I beheld, as it were, the forms 
of seven men, shaped from the cloud, and 
stretched black on the beach—even as 
corses are prepared for the coffin. I was 
then young, and not conversant with the 
ways in which He above reveals and 
shadows out approaching sorrow to man. 
I went down to the beach, and though the 
moon, nigh the full, and in mid-beaven, 
threw down an unbroken light,—render- 
ing visible mountain, and headland, and 
sea, so that I might ccunt the pebbles and 
shells on the shore,—the seven black 
shadows of men had not departed, and 
there appeared a space in the middle, like 
room measured out for an eighth. A 
strange terror came upon me ; and I 
began to dread that this vision was sent 


An ancient curse still clings to their name ——Old Ballad. 


for my warning—for be assured, heaven 
hath many and singular revelations for the 
welfare and instruction of man. I prayed, 
and, while I prayed, the seven adears 
began to move—filling up the space pre- 
pared for another :—then they waxed dim- 
mer, and dimmer,—and then wholly van- 
ished ! 

I was much moved; and, deeming ‘it 
the revelation of approaching sorrow, in 
which I was to be a sharer, it was past 
midnight before I could fall asleep. The 
sun had been sometime risen when I was 
awakened by Simon Forester, who, com- 
ing to my bed-side, said—* Richard Faul- 
der arise, for young Lord William of Hel- 
vellyn-Hall has launched his new barge on 
the Solway, and seven of the best and boldest 
mariners of Allanbay must bear him com- 
pany to bring his fair bride from Preston- 
Hali—even at the foot of the mountain 
Criffell ; hasten and come, for he sails not, 
be sure, without Richard Faulder !” 

It was a gallant sight to see a shallop, 
with her halsers and sails of silk, covered 
with streamers, and damasked with gold, 
pushing gayly from the bay. It was gal- 
lant, too, to behold the lordly bridegroom, 
as he stood on the prow, looking towards 
his true-love’s land,—not heeding the 
shout, and the song, and the music-swell, 
with which his departure was hailed. It 
was gallant to see the maids and the ma- 
trons of Cumberland, standing in crowds, 
on headland and cliff, waving their white 
hands seaward, as we spread our sails to 
the wind, and shot away into the Solway, 
with our streamers dancing and fluttering, 
like the mane of a steed as he gallops 
against the wind. Proud of our charge, 
and glorying in our skill, we made the 
good ship go through the surge as we 
willed; and every turn we made, and 
every time we wetted her silken sails, there 
came shout and trumpet-sound from the 
shore, applauding the seven merry mari- 
ners of Allanbay. 

Helvellyn-Hall, of which there is now 
no stone standing,—save an old sun-dial, 
around which herdsmen gather at noon- 
day, to hear of old marvels of the Fores- 
ters.—was an extensive mansion, built in 
the times when perils from the pirate and 
the Scot were dreaded,—and stood ona 
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swelling knoll, encompassed with wood, 
visible from afar to mariners. In the 
centre was atower, and on the summit of 
the tower was a seat, and in that seat 
tradition will yet tell you, that the good 
Lord Walter Forrester sat for a certain 
time, in every day of the year, looking on 
the sea. The swallows and other birds 
which made their nests and their roosts on 


the castle-top, became so accustomed to 
his presence, that they built, and sung, and 
brought forth their young beside him ; and 
old men, as they beheld him, shook their 
heads, and muttered over the ancient pro- 
phecy, which a saint, who suffered from 
persecution, had uttered against the house 
of Helvellyn. 


Let the Lord of Helvellyn look long on the sea— 
For asound shall he hear, and a sight shall he see ; 
The sight he shall see is a bonnie ship sailing, 

The sound he shall hear is of weeping and wailing; 
A sight shall he see on the green Solway shore, 
And no lord of Helvellyn shall ever see more. 


As we scudded swiftly through the wa- 
ter, | looked towards the shore of Cum- 
berland, stretching far and near, with all 
its winding outline, interrupted with wood 
promontories ; and there | beheld the old 
Lord Walter of Helvellyn, seated on the 
topmost tower of his castle, looking to- 
wards the Scottish shore. I thought on the 
dying man’s rhyme ; and thought on the 
vision of last night: and I counted the ma- 
riners, and looked again on the castle and 
Lord Walter ; and I saw that the fulfilling 
of the prophecy and the vision was ap- 
proaching. ‘Though deeply affected, I ma- 
naged the barge with my customary skill, 
and she flew across the bay, leaving a long 
furrow of foam from behind. Michael 
Hammer, an old mariner of Allanbay, af- 
terward told me, he never beheld a fairer 
sight than the barge that day breasting the 
billows—and he stood, warding off the sun 
with his bands from his fading eyes, till we 
reached the middle of the bay. At that 
time, he said, he beheld something like a 
ship formed of a black cloud, sailing beside 
us, which moved as we moved, and tacked 
as we tacked,—had the semblance of the 
same number of mariners, and, in every 
way, appeared like the bridegroom's barge! 
He trembled with dismay, for he knew the 
spectre shallop of Solway, which always 
sails by the side ef the ship which the sea 
is about to swallow. It was not my for- 
tune to behold fully this fearful vision ; 
but, while I gazed towards Helvellyn-Hall, 
I felt a dread, and although I saw nothing 
on which my fears could fix, | remember 
that a kind of haze or exhalation, resem- 
bling the thin shooting of a distant light, 
floated through the air at our side ; which 
I could not long endure to look upon. 
The old lord still preserved his position on 
the tower, and sat gazing towards us, as 
stilland motionless as a marble statue, and 
with an intensity of gaze like one who is 
watching the coming of destiny. 

The acclamations which greeted our 
departure from Cumberland, were ex- 
ceeded by those which welcomed us to the 
Scottish shore. The romantic and moun- 


tainous coast of Colvend and Siddick was 
crowded with shepherd, and matron, and 
maid, who stood as motionless as their 
native rocks, and as silent too, till we ap- 
proached within reach of their voices, and 
then such a shout arose, as startled the 
_ and cormorants from rock and cavern 
or a full mile. The Scotch are a demure, 
a careful, and a singular people ; and, 
amid much homeliness of manner, have 
something of a poetical way of displaying 
their affections,—which they treasure too 
for great occasions, or, as they say, “ daimen 
times.” —There are certain of their rustics 
much given to the composition of song 
and of ballad, in which a natural elegance 
occasionally glimmers among their antique 
and liquid dialect. [ have been told the 
Lowland language of Scotland is more soft 
and persuasive than even that of Ergland ; 
and assuredly there was Martin Robson, a 
mariner of mine, in the Mermaid, whose 
wily Scotch tongue made the hearts of 
half the damsels of Cumberland dance to 
their lips. But many of their ballads are 
of a barbarous jingle,and can only be ad- 
mired because the names of those whom 
their authors love and hate, and the names 
of hill, and dale, and coast, and stream, 
are interwoven with a ready ease un- 
known among the rustic rhymes of any 
other people. 

Preston-Hall—the plough has long since 
ameye over its foundation stone !—was 
ong the residence of a branch of the 
powerful and ancient name of Maxwell ; 
and such was its fame for generosity, that 
the beggar or pilgrim who went in at the 
eastern gate empty, always came out at 
the western gate full, and blessing the 
bounty of the proprietor. It stood at the 
bottom of a deep and beautiful bay, at the 
entrance of which two knolls, slow in their 
swell from the land, and abrupt in their 
rise from the sea,—seemed, almost, to shut 
out all approach. In former times, they 
had been crowned with slight towers of 
defence. It wasa fairy nook for beauty ; 
and tradition, which loves to embellish 
the scenes on which nature has been lavish 
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of her bounty, asserted that the twin hil« 
locks of Preston bay were formerly one 
green hill, tilla wizard, whose name has not 
yel ceased to work marvels, cleft the knoll a- 
sunder with his wand, and poured the sea 
into the aperture,—laying, at the same 
time, the foundation-stone of Preston-Hall 
with his own hand.* On the sides and 
summits of these small hills, stood two 


crowds of peasants who welcomed the 


of ingtruments of no remarkable harmony. 
As tlfis clamourous hail ceased, th y 
of maidens tongues made ample amends 
for the instrumental discord. They greeted 
us as we passed with this poetical welcome 
after the manner of their country. 


ati of Lord William with the sounding 


THE MAIDEN’S SONG. 
Maids of Calvend, 


Ye maidens of Allanbay sore may ye mourn, 
For your lover is ——— will wedded return ;, 


Her white sail is 


i'd, and the barge cannot stay,’ 


Wide flashes the water—she shoots through the bay. 
Weep maidens of Cumberland, shower your tears salter,— 
The priest is prepared. and the bride’s at the alter ! 


Maids of Siddick. 

The bride she is gone to the altar—and far, 
And in wrath flies gay Gordon of green Lochinvar ; 
Young Maxwell of Munshes, thy gold spur is dyed 
In thy steed, and thy heart leaps in anguish and pride— 
The bold men of Annand and proud Niddisdale 
Have lost her they loved, and may join in the wail. 

Maids of Colvend. 
Lord William is come ; and the bird on the pine, 
The leaf on the tree, and the ship on the brine, 
The blue heaven above, and below the green earth, 
Seem proud of his presence, and burst into mirth. 
Then come, thou proud fair one, in meek modest mood— 
The bridal-bed’s ready—unloosen thy snood ! 

Maids of Siddick. 
The bridal-bed’s ready ;—but hearken, high lord! 
Though strong be thy right arm, and sharp be thy sword,— 
Mock not Beatrice Maxwell !—else there shall be sorrow — 
Through Helvellyn’s vallies, ere sun-rise to-morrow ; 
Away, haste away! cana gallant groom falter‘ 
When the bridal-wine’s pour'd, and the bride’s at the altar! 


During this minstrel salutation, the barge 
floated into the bosom of Preston-bay ; 
and, through all its woody links, and green- 
wood nooks, the song sounded mellow, 
and more mellow, as it was flung from 
— to point over the sunny water. The 

arge soon approached the green sward, 
which, sloping downwards from the hall, 
bordering with its livelier hue the dull deep 
pees of the ocean, presented a ready 
anding place When we were withina 
lance’s length of the shore, there appeared, 
coming towards us from a deep grove of 
holly, a female figure, attired in the man- 
ner of the farmer matrons of Scotland,— 


witha small plaid, or mantle, fastened over 
her grey lint-and-woollen gown, and a@ 
white cap, or mutch, surmounting, rather 
than covering, a profusion of lyart locks 
which came over her brow and neck, like 
remains of winter snow. She aided her 
steps with a staff, and descending to the 
prow of the barge, till the sea touched her 
feet, stretched her staff seaward, and said 
with a deep voice and an unembarrassed 
tone—“ What wouldest thou, William For- 
ster, the doomed son of a doomed house, with 
Beatrice Maxwell, the blessed child of a 
house whose name shall live, and whose 
children shall breathe, while green woods 





* Scotland is rife with the labours of wizard and witch. The beautiful green monn- 
tain of Griffel, and its lesser and immediate companions, were created by a singular dis- 
aster which befel Dame Ailie Ganson. This noted and malignant witch had sustained 
an insult from the sea of Solway, as she crossed it in her wizzard shallop, formed from a 
cast off slipper; she, therefore, gathered a huge creelful of earth and rock, and, stride 
after stride, was advancing to close up for ever the entrance of that beautiful bay! An 
old and devout mariner who witnessed her approach, thrice blessed himself, and at each 
time asmall mountain fell out of the witch’s creel ; the last was the largest, and formed 
the mountain Griffel, which certain rustic antiquarians say is softened from “ creel fell. 


for the witch dropt earth and creel in despair 
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grow, and clear streams run? Return as 
thou camest, nor touch a shore hostile to thee 
and thine. If thy foot displaces but one 
hiade of grass—thy life will be as brief as 
the endurance of thyname, which that giddy 
boy is even now writing on the sand within 
sea-mark : the next tide will pass over THEE 
—and blot it out for ever and for ever! 
Thy father, even now watching thy course 
from his eastle top, shall soon cease to be the 
warder of his house's destiny ; and the Cum- 
berland boor, ashe gazes into the bosom of 
the Solway, shall sigh for the ancient and 
valiant name of Forster.” 

While this singular speech was uttering, 
Igazed onthe person of the speaker— 
from whom no one, who once looked, 
could well withdraw his eyes. She seem- 
ed some seventy years old, but unbowed 
or unbroken by age,—and had that kind 
of commanding look. which common 
spirits dread. Lord William listened to 
her words with a look of kindness and re- 
spect :—‘* Margery Forsythe,’ he said, 
** thou couldest have prophesied more 
fortunately and wisely hadst thou wished 
it—but thou art a faithful friend and ser- 
vant tomy Beatrice—accept this broad 
piece of gold, and imagine a more pleasant 
tale, when, with the evening tide, I return 
with my love to Helvellyn.” The gold 
fell at the old woman’s feet, but it lay glit- 
tering, and untouched among the grass, 
for hermind and eye seemed intent on 
matters connected with the glory of her 
master’s house. ‘ Friend am I to Beatrice 
Maxwell, but no servant,” said Margery, 
in a haughty tone, “ though it’s sweet to 
serve a face so beautiful—Touch not this 
shore, I say again, William Forster—but 
it’s vain to forbid—the thing that must be, 
must—we are fore-ordained to run our 
course—and this is the last course of the 
gallant house of Forster.” She tlien stept 
aside, opposing Lord William no longer, 
who, impatient at her opposition, was 
preparing to leap ashore. Dipping her 
staffin the water as a fisher dips his rod, 
she held it dripping towards the Solway, 
to which she now addressed herself :— 
** False and fathomless sea—slumbering now 
in the sweet summer sun, like a new lulled 
babe, Ihave lived by thy side for years of sin 
thatI shall not sum ; and every year hast 
thou craved and yearned for thy morsel, and 
made the maids and mairons watl in green 
Galioway and Nithsdale. When shalt thou 
be satisfied, thou hungry sea 2—even now, 
sunny and sweet as thou seemest, dost thou 
crave for the mouthful ordained to thee by 
ancient prophecy, and the fair and the dainty 
morsal is at hand.” 

Her eyes, dim and spiritless at first, be- 
eame filled, while she uttered this apos- 


trophe to the sea, with a wild and agiiated 
light—her stature seemed to augment, and 
her face to dilate with more of grief than 
joy, and her locks, snowy and sapless with 
age, writhed on her forehead and temples, 
as if possest with a distinct life of their own. 
Throwing her staff into the sea, she then 
went into the grove of holly, and disap- 
peared. “ May I be buried beyond the 
plummet sound,” said Sam Selby of Skid- 
dawbeck, “ if I fail to prove if that dame’s 
tartan kirtle will flatten swan-shot,—I 
never listened to such unblessed language,” 
and he presented his carbine after her— 
while William Macgowan, a Galloway 
sailor, laid his hand on the muzzle and 
said—“ I'll tell thee what, Margery For- 
sythe has mair forecast in the concerns o’ 
the great deep, than a wise mariner ought 
to despise. Swan-shot, man !—she would 
shake itoffher charmed callimanco kirtle, 
as aswan shakes snow from its wings. I 
see ye’re scantly acquaint with the uncan- 
nie pranks of our Colvend Carline. But 
gang up to the Boran point and down to 
Barnhourie bank, and if the crewsof two 
bonnie ships, buried under fifteen fathom 
of quicksand and running water, winna 
waken and tell ye whose uncannie:skill 
sunk them there ; the simplest hind will 
whisper ye that Margery Forsythe kens 
mair about it than a God-fearing woman 
should. So ye see, Lord William Forster, 
I would even counsel ye to make yere pre- 
sence scarce on this kittle coast—just wyse 
yersel warily owre the salt water again. 
And true-love’s no like a new-killed kid in 
summer—it will keep, ye see; it will keep. 
This cross Cummer will grow kindly, and 
we shall come snooring back in our barge, 
some bonnie moonlight summer night, and 
carry away My young lady with a sweep- 
ing oar and a wetted sail. For if we per- 
sist when Carline resists, we shall have wet 
sarks and droukit hair. Sae ye laugh and“ 
listen not ? Aweel, aweel, them that will to 
Couper will to Couper !—a doomed man’s 
easily drowned !—the thing that maun be 
maun be !—and sic things shall be if we 
sell ale!” 

These predestinating exclamations were 
occasioned by a long train of bridal guests 
hurrying from the hall to receive the 
bridegroom, who, disregarding all admoni- 
tion, leaped gayly ashore, and was wel- 
comed with trumpet flourish and the con- 
tinued sound of the lowland pipe. He 
was followed by six of his seven mariners, 
I alone remained—overawed by the vision 
I had beheld on the preceding night—by 
the prophetic words of the sorceress of Sid- 
dick—and by that boding forcast of dis- 
aster, which the wise would do well to 
regard. 
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